MULCHING THE GARDEN

them. Although they usually have the active ingredients ukcn out
of them they may still have some slightly repellent effect. At anv ratf
they make good mulching material, as they are usually finely divided'
Peanut hulls are also good, because they are small enough to be easih
filled in around growing plants. Shredded paper is sometime available
but it is apt to pack down into a solid layer which may exclude the air
as badly as the ordinary paper mulch. Dried manures as well as straw
fresh manures are used and are excellent as fertilizers hut have soiri*
disadvantages as mulches. They are apt to be messy to wall in and,
if dried, may be too expensive for the garden. Dried manures have
their place in mulching shrubbery. Sludges are often available but.
whether dried or wet, are very unsatisfactory. If they aie used, they
should be spaded under for fertilizer. Leaves make fair mulching mate-
rial, as is evidenced by thickets where a natural mat of dead leaves may
always be found. They may be a little difficult to keep in place when
first applied, but will soon settle down. For most vegetables and flower-
ing plants, sufficient liming material should be available in the soil, as
some leaves tend to build up soil-acidity. Leaves might better be com-
posted with some lime for six months before they are used as a mulch.
Rotten logs, if sufficiently decomposed to be broken to pieces, make
good material, if available. Some kinds of bark contain considerable
tannin, but can be used for a mulch if mixed with limestone. If the
material has a strong aromatic odor, it will be improved with limestone.

JOYS AND PROBLEMS OF MULCHING

Mulching material makes it possible to have a garden and go oa a
vacation at the same time. It is rather disconcerting to plant a garden
and have it free of weeds up to the time you start on a month's vaca-
tion, and come back to find that the weeds have taken complete pos-
session. This will happen particularly if there has been considerable
rain. I once left a garden, one-half mulched, the other half freed of
weeds by cultivation, I asked a friend of mine to look after it. When I
came back, there were pigweeds so high between the drive and the
garden that I couldn't see over them. It had rained so much that it was
impossible to keep the weeds down. I took a scythe and started mwiagj
and all of a sudden came to the mulched part of the garden, still in ine
condition. Although there was an occasional weed as big as a tree, the
garden gave us vegetables for the remainder of the summer. The un-
mulched part of the garden, however, was a total loss: the weed-pulling
so disturbed the vegetable roots that the plants stopped growing; the
plants were so spindly from shading that no fruit had set on the toma-
toes; the corn was lacking ears; cabbage did make same small heads,
but the other things had been crowded out Now3 I plan my plantings